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[Bas-relief representing the Compilation of the Digest of the Indian Laws.—From Flaxman’s Monument. ] 


As an example of the successful cultivation of science 
and literature, combined with the most unremitting atten- 
tion to the duties of an arduous profession, no greater 
name could be selected than that of Sir William Jones. 
This amiable and great man was born in the year 1746 ; 
but he had scarcely attained his third year when his 
father, Mr. W. Jones (distinguished at the commence- 
ment of the last century for his mathematical attainments), 
expired, leaving but a limited provision for his family. 
But though deprived of one parent to whom he would 
have looked to, had he lived, for protection and instruc- 
tion, he had yet another, well calculated, by the natural 
strength of her mind and her habits of study, in which 
she had been encouraged by her husband, to undertake 
the formation of his mind and morals, to attend to the 
elementary steps of his education, and to direct him in 
the pursuit of knowledge. In the plans pursued by this 
excellent and high-minded woman for the instruction of 
her son, she relied principally on availing herself of the 
Vou. VIII. 





curiosity and desire for information natural to a young 
mind, and directing it to proper objects. The maxim she 
constantly inculcated was, “ Read, and you will know.” 
In his fourth year he had advanced so far in his educa- 
tion that he was able to read with ease any book in his 
native language; and in two years afterwards he had 
made some progress in the Latin tongue. In 1753 he 
was placed at Harrow, where he was distinguished for 
his diligence, and where he received nearly every prize 
offered for the best exercises. In the vacations he did 
not allow himself to be drawn into all the boisterous plea- 
sures of boyhood, but applied himself with assiduity in 
the intervals of occasional relaxation to French and Arith- 
metic, with both of which, as with every other subject in 
which he engaged, he soon made himself familiar. Even 
the playground was made subservient to some useful pur- 
pose. The following anecdote has been preserved by 
Lord Teignmouth, his biographer :—“ He invented a 
political play, in which Dr, William Burnet, bishop of 
R 
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Cloyne, and the celebrated Dr. Parr, were his principal 
associates. They divided the fields in the neighbourhood 
of Harrow, according to a map of Greece, into states and 
kingdoms ; each fixed upon one as his dominion, and as- 
sumed an antient name. Some of their schoolfellows con- 
sented to be styled barbarians, who were to invade their 
terrritories and attack their hillocks, which were denomi- 
nated fortresses. The chiefs vigorously defended their 
respective domains against the incursions of the enemy ; 
and in these imitative wars the young statesmen held 
councils, made vehement harangues, and composed me- 
morials, all doubtless very boyish, but calculated to fill 
their minds with ideas of legislation and civil government. 
In these unusual amusements Jones was ever the leader.” 

Dr. Thackeray, the head-master of Harrow School, 
though he never praised any of the boys in their own 
hearing, lest it should generate vanity and idleness, ob- 
served privately of Jones, that “ he was a boy of so active 
a mind, that if he were left naked and friendless on Salis- 
bury Plain, he would nevertheless find the road to fame 
and riches.” 

Besides closely studying in his school-hours the com- 
positions of the k and Latin authors, he commenced 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, in both of which he 
made considerable . “ His ardour for know- 
ledge,” says Lord Teignmouth, “was so unlimited, that 
he frequently devoted whole nights to study, taking coffee 
or tea as an antidote to drowsiness ; and his improvement 
by these extraordinary exertions was so rapid, that he 
soon became the prime favourite of his master, who, 
with an excusable partiality, was heard to declare that 
Jones knew more Greek than himself, and was a greater 
proficient in the idiom of that language. Nor was he less 
« favourite with his fellow-students than with his master. 
He acquired popularity with them by the frequent holi- 
days that rewarded the excellence of his compositions. 
His reputation at the same time was so extensive, that he 
was often flattered by the inquiries of strangers under 
the title of the Great Scholar.” 

In his seventeenth year he was removed to Oxford, 
where he applied himself with increased ardour to the 
ancient languages, and the works of ancient authors. In 
the Arabic he e in a short time perfectly proficient ; 
and as a recreation to the intense application with which 
he had studied these subjects, he devoted some portion of 
his time to Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, by which 
the works of nearly all the best modern writers, with 
whom he was not already acquainted, became opened to 
him almost as quickly as by the wand of an enchanter. 
But with all these pursuits on his hands, he found time 
to enjoy the society of his friends; and when in London 
in the vacation, with all the excitements of the fashionable 
season, and the necessity for a continuance of his college 
studies, he exercised himself every day in riding and 
fencing, and found opportunities for the composition of a 
number of elegant poetical pieces, which, although written 
merely for the amusement of his friends, exhibit a happy 
wit and fine imagination, tempered by the chastity of his 
mind and the elegance of his language. 

He had not been long at Oxford when the situation 
of tutor to Lord Althorp, afterwards Earl Spencer, and 
father of the present earl, was offered him. In 1766 
he was elected toa geting! on the foundation of Sir 
S. Bennett at Oxford, which brought him a trifling but 
welcome addition to his income. 

In his twenty-third year he published, at the request 
of the King of Denmark, a French translation from an 
Eastern MS. of a history of the, life of Nadir Shah, to 
which he annexed a treatise on Oriental poetry, both of 
which obtained the applause of the learned, being distin- 
guished alike for elegance and erudition. 

But it was not his intention to exercise his talents only 
as an author; for however great the honours of a literary 
life, they are seldom attended with those golden harvests 
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which other occupations generally produce; and Jones, 
who had been supported at his studies by his mother with 
a liberality which her means could ill afford, was deter. 
mined, if possibJe, to repay her kindness, and minister to 
her ease in the decline of her life, by engaging in some 
pursuit likely to remunerate him for his exertions. He 
was besides prompted to the choice of some profession 
from his own laudable ambition of providing a moderate 
independence for himself, since there are few situations 
more galling to the mind of an honourable man than the 
dependence on others for what his own exertions might 
have procured. With these views he directed his atten- 
tion to the law. In September, 1770, he was admitted 
into the Temple, having resigned his charge in Earl 
Spencer’s family, that he might devote his whole time to 
the study of his profession, and in 1774 he was called to 
the bar. His reputation and practice increased, and in 
a short time his mother had the pleasure of beholding 
him among the first lawyers of his country. “ We may 
conceive and participate the delight of a fond parent,” 
remarks his amiable biographer, “‘ contemplating the in- 
creasing reputation of her son: she now found her mater- 
nal care and anxiety repaid in a degree equal to her most 
sanguine expectations, and her affection rewarded bya 
full measure of filial duty and gratitude. The progress 
of the virtues is not always in proportion to literary im- 
provement; and learning, which ought to meliorate the 
affections and strengthen the principles of duty, has been 
known to distort the mind by pride and engender arro- 
gance. In Mr. Jones we have the pleasure to see every 
moral principle promoted and invigorated by his lite- 
rary attainments.” 

In 1774 he published his ‘ Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry,’ a work which had been finished in his twenty- 
third year, but which he had refrained from giving to 
the world until it had received the approbation of his 
more mature judgment. The printing of this work ap- 
pears to have revived his taste for Oriental literature, and 
he now again gave part of his time, which, for some years, 
had been devoted exclusively to the law, to the study of 
languages, and to subjects bearing upon the history, 
manners, &c., of the East. While engaged in these 
studies a lingering desire of visiting the distant scenes of 
his literary affection became at length almost a mania; 
but having placed his hopes in the law, he was resolved 
not to forego his anticipations of future advancement, 
unless some similar advantages should offer themselves 
in those countries. After waiting for a considerable time, 
his hopes were at length realized, for in March, 1783, 
during the administration of Lord Shelburne, he was ap- 
pointed toa judgeship in the supreme court of judicature 
at Bengal, a situation for which he was indebted to the 
friendship of Lortl Ashburton. He received the honour 
of knighthood on the appointment, and finding himself at 
length placed in that situation of comparative independ- 
ence on which he had placed his hopes, he married Anna 
Maria Shipley, eldest daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph, 
to whom he had long been attached; and in April of 
the same year he embarked for the scene of his judicial 
fuuctions, where he arrived in September, 1783, being in 
his 37th year. In the following December he delivered 
his first charge to the jury at Fort William, and as his 
probity and independence were known to be equal to his 
abilities, he was most honourably received; while his 
engaging manners won him the affections of all ranks of 
people. 

He now applied himself to his long-cherished task of 
elucidating the origin and history of the Hindoos and 
other Eastern nations; but with the greatest desire t 
explore the hidden antiquities of India, he found it would 
be impossible for one man, even with the greatest leisure 
and industry, to achieve the task. He therefore devised 
the institution of a society at Calcutta, on the plan 
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trating all the information which the members might 
individually collect on every branch of Asiatic knowledge, 
including history, antiquities, natural productions, arts, 
sciences, literature, &c. Of this society he was elected 
resident, an office which he tilled until his death, enrich- 
ing the transactions with many elaborate and valuable 
disquisitions on many points of Eastern philological 
research. 

The life of Sir William Jones had always been a life of 
employment ; every moment was given to study or to the 
acquisition of something useful; but never did he apply 
himself with greater zeal to study, never did he avail 
himself so eagerly of every leisure moment, as when, in 
India, he was occupied for the greater portion of his time 
in his arduous professional duties. ‘“ While business re- 
quired the daily attendance of Sir W. Jones in Calcutta, 
his usual residence was on the banks of the Ganges, at 
the distance of five miles from the court ; to this spot he 
returned every evening after sunset, and in the morning 
rose so early as to reach his apartments in town, by walk- 
ing, at the first appearance of the dawn. The intervening 
period of each morning, until the opening of the court, 
was regularly allotted and applied to distinct studies.” 
Thus says his biographer, and in one of his own letters he 
informs his correspondent—* I am well, rising constantly 
between three and four, and usually walking two or three 
miles before sunrise.” 

At this time he was engaged in the study of Sanscrit, 
rendered necessary from the inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations of the Pundits, or professors of. Hindoo law, 
in Calcutta. By being able to examine the authorities 
brought forward by them in support of their opinions, 
he found he could sufficiently check them, when, from 
interested or other motives, they were inclined to alter 
the evidence they would produce. The different dia- 
lects of the Indian nations also received his attention, 


and with the Chinese he had made considerable progress 


before his arrival in India. From a paper written by 
him some time after he had been in India, it appears that 
he was acquainted, either perfectly or in a slighter degree, 
with no less than twenty-eight different languages; of 
which, English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, he had studied critically: but 
mere philology was never considered by Sir W. Jones as 
the end of his studies, nor as anything more than the 
medium through which knowledge was to be acquired. 

It was the humane desire of promoting the better 
practice of the law courts in India which induced him to 
undertake the compilation of the celebrated ‘ Digest of 
Hindoo Laws,’ which, although not completed by him 
will remain as a monument of his talents and his 
desire to promote good-will and happiness amongst his 
fellow-creatures. ‘To appreciate the importance of this 
work, it will be necessary briefly to allude to the reasons 
which determined him to undertake it. 

The judges at the supreme court at Calcutta are re- 
quired by the legislature to decide controversies between 
Hindoo and Mohammedan parties according to their re- 
spective laws of contracts and of succession to property. 
“ Nothing, indeed,” says Sir W. Jones, in his letter to 
Lord Cornwallis on the subject, “ could be more obvi- 
ously just than to determine private contests according to 
thore laws which the parties themselves had ever con- 
sidered as the rules of their conduct and engagements in 
civil life ; nor could anything be wiser than by a legis- 
lative act to assure the Hindu and Mussulman subjects 
of Great Britain that the private laws which they seve- 
tally held sacred, and a violation of which they would 
have thought the most grievous oppression, should not be 
superseded by a new system of which they could have no 
knowledge, and which they must have considered as im- 
posed on them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance. So 
far the principle of decision between the native parties in 
& cause appears perfectly clear; but the difficulty lies 
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(as in most other cases) in the application of the prin- 
ciple to practice; for the Hindu and Mussulman laws 
are locked up for the most part in two very difficult lan- 
guages, Sanscrit and Arabic, which few Europeans will 
ever learn, because neither of them leads to any advan- 
tage in worldly pursuits; and if we give judgment only 
from the opinions of the native lawyers and scholars, we 
can never be sure that we have not been deceived by 
them. It would be absurd and unjust to pass an indis- 
criminate censure on so considerable a body of men; but 
my experience justifies me in declaring that I could not 
with an easy conscience concur in a decision merely on 
the written opinion of native lawyers in any cause in 
which they could have the remotest interest in misleading 
the court; nor, how vigilant soever we might be, would 
it be very difficult for them to mislead us; for a single 
obscure text explained by themselves might be quoted as 
express authority, though perhaps in the very book from 
which it was selected it might be differently explained, or 
introduced perhaps only for the purpose of being ex- 
ploded.” 

To remedy this Sir W. Jones offered to superintend 
gratuitously the compilation of a digest of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan law, a task for which his knowledge of the 
Sanscrit language, together with his acquaintance with 
law in general, rendered him peculiarly fitted. 

Although every disposable moment was assigned by 
Sir W. Jones to the accomplishment of this great design, 
the immense labour required for it completion, and the 
suddenness which he was cut off from his labours, pre- 
vented him proriieg the work to the world in a finished 
state. At the period of his death, however, he had com- 
pleted the compilation, and it only remained to translate 
it, a task which, arduous as it was, was achieved by Mr. 
H. T. Colebrook. 

Little more of importance remains to be noticed in his 
life ; the latter years of it were almost wholly taken up 
with the great work on which he had set his heart, and in 
the prosecution of his professional duties. In April, 
1794, he was suddenly seized with inflammation of the 
bowels, a common complaint in India, of which he ex- 
pired in less than a week, tranquil in mind, and without 
any appearance of pain. 

Sir William Jones was a man not more celebrated for 
his talents, than beloved for his private virtues; his man- 
ners, prompted by a nuturally amiable disposition, evince 
that he was imbued with the true principles of Chris- 
tianity. One of his cards was found after his death in- 
scribed with the following verses :— 

“Sir Eowarp Coxe: 
«Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer,—the rest on nature fix,’ 
“Ratner: 


“ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and ari to Heaven.” 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company, to 
mark their sense of his merits as a public servant, and as 
a man of talent, caused a monument to be erected to his 
memory in St. Paul’s cathedral ; a statue was also for- 
warded by them to India, that it might adorn some pub- 
lic place, and incite others to emulate his great example. 
His friends in Bengal, who had received their education 
at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and who had 
experienced the pleasures of his society for a long period, 
erected, as a testimony of their friendship, an elegant 
monument at Oxford ; where also the affection of Lady 
Jones placed a statue by Flaxman. From this latter the 
bas-relief represented in page 121 has been copied. 

Lady Jones published an edition of his works shortly 
after his decease, in 6 quarto volumes; and in 1807 
Lord Teignmouth, who had been his intimate friend for 
many years, published an edition with his Life; in 13 
volumes 8vo. To these works we must refer our readers 
for the number and character of his — 

2 
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In no season of the year need the observer of nature be 
at a loss for objects towards which his attention may be 
directed with pleasure and advantage. But Spring is the 
busiest of all the seasons, and in the garden, the field, 
the wood, a new creation has commenced on the ruins of 
the former year. It is pleasant to watch the indications 
of quickened life as the season advances, from the cold 
snowdrop which lifts its pale head ere the snow disap- 
pears, to the time when brighter and more blooming 
flowers succeed its delicate form. But it is not until the 
swallow has made its appearance, and the cuckoo has been 
heard, that we can persuade ourselves Spring has really 
come. The beautiful lines of Wordsworth, ‘To the 
Cuckoo,’ have already been inserted (‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
No. 6), or we should have been tempted to give them 
a place here, as conveying the truest idea of the sensatious 
with which the voice of this “ blithe new-comer” is lis- 
tened to in our rural walks. There is perhaps no one so 
destitute of feeling and imagination as to be insensible to 
its effect, and to remain untouched while tracing back 
from spring to spring, to the earliest period of life, the 
associations which the well-known voice awakens. The 
cuckoo has never been heard earlier than the 7th of April, 
and it is not unfrequently the end of the month before 








we become aware of its arrival. In June its voice has 
lost its clearness, and by the Ist of July it has almost 
always taken its departure. It comes to us from northern 
Africa, to which region it returns in autumn, resting by 
the way in the south of Europe. The general habits and 
economy of the cuckoo are not so well known as could be 
wished, attention having been confined chiefly to its 
parasitic habits. The wings of the cuckvo are long, and 
the feet remarkably short. Its flight is rapid, and it is 
not easy to get a sight of this bird. The effect of pecu- 
liarities of conformation on its manners and life is not 
easily to be ascertained, owing to its shyness. Mr. Swain- 
son says, “The English cuckoo no doubt searches for its 
food among foliage, but its nature is so shy that we have 
never been fortunate enough to witness its mode of feed- 
ing.”” Montague states that it feeds principally on cater- 
pillars. Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the form of 
the nostrils will be found to be connected with the parasitic 
habits of the cuckoo. ‘This singular characteristic has 
rendered the bird an object of much curiosity, and has 
puzzled naturalists from the time of Aristotle to the pre- 
sent day. Shakspere, who has made use of the know- 
ledge which he acquired, as a country lad, of the habits 
of birds and liying things, has introduced a passage 
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‘King Henry IV.,’ Part I., in which allusion is made to 
the parasitic cuckoo. Worcester, in reminding Henry of 
the oaths which he had forgotten, and of the succour 
which he had received when his condition and prospects 
were less promising, says :— 
« And, being fed by us, you us’d us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight 


For fear of swallowing.” 
Act Ve Scene I, 


The frigate pelican and several of the eagle tribe 
plunder other birds of their food, but the cuckoo places 
its offspring entirely under the protection of foster parents, 
leaving it to them to provide its food and to nourish it 
until it can shift for itself. Though this is not a pleasing 
trait in the character of the cuckoo, the young bird is far 
from being ill-provided for in the place which it has 
usurped ; but, turning out the nestlings from the home 
which really belongs to them, they soon perish, while the 
intruder claims the services of the defrauded and bereaved 
parent birds, and thrives rapidly under their unceasing 
exertions to supply it with food. The cuckoo always de- 
posits its egg in the nest of a bird which feeds upon 
insects. The nests of the hedge-sparrow, the reed-spar- 
row, the titlark, the wagtail, the yellow-hammer, and 
others, have been selected; and instances are mentioned 
of the nests of the linnet and white-throat having been 
the places of deposit ; but the greatest preference is shown 
to that of the hedge-sparrow. Dr. Jenner’s well-known 
paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of the Royal 
Society, 1788, threw great light upon this striking pecu- 
liarity ; but there is still much room for observation on 
the habit. It seems doubtful whether or not tn» cuckoo 
ever builds a nest of its own, but the general velief is 
that it does not ; and whether the cuckoo deposits the egg 


from her body while actually sitting upon the nest is 
equally a matter of doubt. 

The following extract from Dr. Jenner’s interesting 
paper shows the process of ejectment used by the young 
cuckoo :— 

“ June 18, 1787.—I examined the nest of a hedge- 
sparrow, which then contained a cuckoo’s and three 


hedge-sparrow’s eggs. On inspecting it the day follow- 
ing, I found the bird had hatched, but that the nest now 
contained only a young cuckvo and one hedge-sparrow. 
The nest was placed so near the extremity of a hedge 
that I could distinctly see what was going forward in it ; 
and to my astonishment, I now saw the young cuckoo, 
though so newly hatched, in the act of turning out the 
young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing this 
was very curious. The little animal, with the assistance 
of its rump and wings, contrived to get the bird on its 
back, and making a lodgement for the burthen by ele- 
vating its elbows, clambered backward with it up the 
side of the nest till it reached the top, where, resting for 
a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite dis- 
engaged it from the nest. It remained in this situation a 
short time, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, 
as if to be convinced whether the business was properly 
executed, and then dropped into the nest again. With 
these, the extremities of its wings, I have often seen it 
examine, as it were, an egg and nestling before it began 
its operations ; and the nice sensibility which these birds 
appeared to possess seemed sufficiently to compensate the 
want of sight, which as yet it was destitute of. I after- 
wards put in an egg, and this by a similar process was 
conveyed to the edge of the nest and thrown out. ; 
It is wonderful to see the extraordinary exertions of the 
young cuckoo when it is two or three days old, if_a bird 
be put into the nest with it that is too weighty for it to 
lift out. In this state it seems ever restless and uneasy. 
But this disposition for turning out its companions begins 
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to decline from the time it is two or three, till it is about 
twelve days old, when, as far as I have hitherto seen, it 
ceuses.” 

The causes which impel the cuckoo to deposit its eggs 
in the nest of another bird, and the instinctive feeling to 
eject its companions which is experienced by the intruder 
the moment it is hatched, are curious subjects for inves- 
tigation. Dr. Jenner attributes the peculiar habit of the 
cuckoo to the short residence which it makes in the 
countries where it is destined to propagate’ its species :— 
“The cuckoo’s first appearance here is about the 
middle of April, commonly on the 17th. Its egg is 
not ready for incubation till some weeks after its arrival, 
seldom before the middle of May. A fortnight is taken up 
by the sitting-bird in hatching the egg. The young bird 
generally continues in the nest three weeks before it flies, 
and the foster-parents feed it more than five weeks after 
this period ; so that if a cuckoo should be ready with an 
egg much sooner than the time pointed out, not a single 
nestling, even one of the earliest, would be fit to provide 
for itself before its parent would be instinctively directed 
to seek a new residence, and thus be compelled to aban- 
don its young one; for old cuckoos take their final leave 
of this country the first week in July.” Dr. Jenner ob- 
serves that “the same instinctive impulse which directs 
the cuckoo to deposit her eggs in the nests of other birds, 
directs her young one to throw out the eggs and young of 
the owner of the nest. The scheme of nature would be 
incomplete without it ; for it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for the little birds destined to find suc- 
cour for the cuckoo to find it also for their own young 
ones after a certain period ; nor would there be room for 
the whole to inhabit the nest.” The same intelligent 
observer says—“‘ I have frequently seen the young 
cuckoo of such a size that the hedge-sparrow has perched 
on its back or half-expanded wing in order to gain suf- 
ficient elevation to put the food into its mouth.” There 
is a peculiarity in the back of the young cuckoo when 
first hatched, which seems to be intended to aid it in dis- 
lodging the other inmates of the nest. The scapule 
downwards are broad, and in the middle there is a hollow 
in which the egg or nestling is placed when the young 
cuckoo is about to eject it. This depression is filled up 
when the bird is about twelve days old, by which time 
the disposition has ceased which prompted it to make 
itself the possessor of the nest. 

The young cuckoos leave this country successively as 
soon as they are capable of taking care of themselves ; 
but they may be seen until the middle of August. For 
some time beivre the bird becomes independent of its 
foster-parents it procures some part of its subsistence by 
its own exertions, like the rook. 


LAW AND UNIVERSITY TERMS. 
Terms are the termini or spaces of time prescribed for 
the administration of justice in the courts of law, and for 
the prosecution of academical studies at our universities. 

The first part of the following statement is taken from 
Sir Henry Spelman’s ‘Original of the Four Terms.’ To 
beat down the Roman superstition touching observation 
of days, against which St. Augustine and others wrote 
vehemently, the Christian, at first, used all days alike for 
hearing causes, not sparing Sunday itself: and, according 
to the Talmudists, the judges of the law sat on week- 
days, from morning till night, in the gates of the cities ; 
and on Sabbaths and solemn festivals, on the walls. 

For reformation of the abuse of hearing clamorous 
litigants on the Lord’s day, it was ordained by the 
council of Tarragona, in 517, that no bishop or inferior 
person (infra positus) should try causes on that day. 
By the council of Friburg, in 895, secular judges were 
prohibited from holding pleas on Sundays and saints’ 
days, or during Lent, or on fast-days. In 932 the coun- 
cil of Erfurt, after confirming the prohibition of secular 
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pleas on Sundays and other feast-days, and on fast-days, 
decreed that no judicial power should be exercised dur- 
ing seven days before Christmas, or from Septuagesima- 
Sunday until the octave (/.e. a week after) of Easter, 
or for seven days before the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist. The council of St. Medard enlarged the Christ- 
mas vacation until the octave of the Epiphany. By 
the laws of Canute, trial by ordeal and by caths (¢.e. by 
the oaths of witnesses) was prohibited from Advent until 
the eighth day after the Epiphany, and from Septua- 
gesima until fifteen days after Easter. Afterwards no 
judicial proceedings were allowed to take place, except by 
consent of parties, during the hay or corn harvest, or during 
the vintage. The year was by these means broken into 
four not very unequal judicial periods, termini, or terms: 
these, from the principal festival occurring about the 
time of their commencement, were called Hilary, Easter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas terms ; the commencement and 
termination of which respectively were from time to time 
altered by different statutes. Hilary and Michaelmas 
were called immoveable terms, the former beginning on 
the 20th of January (the octave of St. Hilarius, whose 
feast-day falls on the 13th of January), and ending on 
the 12th of February ; the latter beginning on the 3rd of 
November (the morrow of All Souls), and ending on the 
28th of November. Easter and Trinity terms were called 
moveable terms; the former commencing on the second 
Sunday after the moveable feast of Easter (from Easter 
in fifteen days), and ending on the Monday before Whit- 
Sunday ; the latter beginning on the day after Trinity- 
Sunday (the morrow of the Holy Trinity), and ending on 
the Wednesday three weeks after. This mode of desig- 
nating periods sounds rather oddly to modern ears. 
When the festivals of the church were solemnly observed 
by the whole population, a reference to the time of their 
recurrence presented a more distinct idea to the mind 
than would have been conveyed by stating the day of the 
month; and accordingly we find the former course 
adopted on ordinary occasions. The first three days of 
each term the judges did not sit, that period being 
allowed, as Mr. Justice Dodridge says, to the suitors to 
consult with their counsel. The fourth day, and in 
Trinity term the fifth day, was the day of appearance, 
and was reckoned the first day of the fudl term; the 
first day of the nominal term being called the essoign- 
day, or the day on which the suitors were essoigned, or 
allowed to send excuses for non-attendance. 

As the Spring Assizes are held in Hilary vacation, the 
circumstance of Easter term being moveable was attended 
with this inconvenience, that when Easter fell early, Easter 
term began before the business of the assizes was well 
finished. But now, by 1 William IV.,c. 70, sec. 13, 
Hilary term (?.e. full term) begins on the 11th and ends 
on the 31st of January. Easter term begins on the 15th 
of April, and ends on the 8th of May; Trinity term 
begins on the 2nd of May and ends on the 12th of June; 
and Michaelmas term begins on the 2nd of November 
and ends on the 25th. If either of these days fall on a 
Sunday, the commencement or the termination of the 
term is deferred till the Monday. By this arrangement 
Michaelmas term begins and ends three days, and Hilary 
twelve days earlier than before ; and an interval of ten 
weeks is secured between Hilary and Easter terms. 

The Chancery and the Exchequer are not restricted by 
the terms, and may sit during any part of the year; but 
neither the judges of the Queen’s Bench nor those of the 
Common Pleas can act judicially, as a body, out of term, 
except under the provision of 1 & 2 Victoria, c. 32, which 
enables the courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer to set after Hilary term and Michaelmas term, 
not more than 24 days; and after Easter term not more 
than six days, exclusive of Sundays, for disposing of 
arrears of business. The Exchequer is included in the 
enactment, probably because it was not usual for that 
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court to sit out of term, except as a court of equity, or for 
matters affecting the king’s revenue. 

Formerly the mode of preparation for practising as an 
advocate in the courts of common law was a course of 
private reading, accompanied by mootings (arguments 
upon supposititious cases), and readings (public lectures) 
and attendance on the courts at Westminster. Witha 
view to these objects, and particularly the two last, 
students at law or candidates for admission to the bar 
are required to be resident, or to attend at one of the four 
inns of court, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, or Gray’s Inn, the societies at which form so many 
colleges for the study of the common law for a certain 
number of terms. Their residence or attendance is 
called “ keeping terms, for the purpose of being called to 
the bar.” It is not required that they should be kept 
consecutively. In term-time a dinner is daily prepared 
in the common dining-hall of each society or inn of court, 
for the barristers and students, of whom the society is 
composed ; and as no record is kept of the residence or 
attendance of students, except by noting down their ap- 
pearance in hall at the hour of dinner, students at law 
are sometimes represented as eating their way to the bar. 

The terms at Oxford and Cambridge appear to be 
founded upon those observed by the courts at Westmin- 
ster, though varying in time and duration, particularly 
at Cambridge. 

Oxford has four terms: Michaelmas term begins on 
the 10th October and ends on the 17th December ; Hilary, 
or Lent term, begins on the 14th January and ends on the 
Saturday preceding Palm-Sunday ; Easter term begins on 
the second Wednesday after Easter, and ends on the 
Saturday preceding Whit-Sunday ; Trinity term begins 
on the Wednesday after Whit-Sunday, and ends on the 
Saturday after the act, which is always on the first Tues- 
day in July. If the day on which a term should have 
begun or ended falls on a festival, the commencement or 
termination is deferred to the day after, with the exception 
that if the day on which Easter term should have ended 
be a festival, the term, instead of being lengthened one 
day, expires on the day preceding the festival. Full 
term begins on the Sunday next after the first congre- 
gation. 

Cambridge has only three terms: Michaelmas term 
begins on the 10th October and ends on the 16th De- 
cember ; Lent term begins on the 13th January and ends 
on the Friday before Palm-Sunday ; Easter term begins 
on the second Wednesday after Easter, and ends on the 
Friday after Commencement-day. Commencement-day 
(which corresponds to the Act at Oxford) is always the 
first Tuesday in July. 

































NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Marca 31.—Easter Sunday is a moveable festival held 
in commemoration of the Resurrection > and being the 
most important and most ancient in observance, goverus 
the whole of the other moveable feasts throughout the 
year. Easter-day is now made to agree, since the change 
of style, with the ordinance of the Council of Nice in 
325, and always happens on the first Sunday after the 
full moon immediately following the 21st of March. 
Easter-day cannot fall therefore earlier than the 22nd of 
March, nor later than the 25th of April. 

Easter Monday.—The working men of large towns, 
and of London especially, make holiday on this day. 
When the holiday is made, all that is wanted to make it 
a happy holiday—happy to the working man and his 
family—is a resolution not to mistake the excesses of the 
ale-house for the cheaper pleasures which do no injury to 
the morals and the health, and which the humblest man 
may enjoy as well as the highest in the land. A walk 
into the country, in the beautiful budding season, is the 
highest happiness which a well-regulated mind can enjoy; 
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put a little knowledge into the mind, and the walk is made 
doubly interesting. If the country be not attractive, every 
large town has some interesting object to be seen, where 
instruction and delight may be found together. 

April 23.—St. George was born in Cappadocia, of 
Christian parents of considerable respectability, though 
at the period of his birth possessing only a small patri- 
mony. St. George was carefully educated in the belief 
of the Gospel, in the defence of which his father lost his 
life while the Saint was yet of very tender years. Upon 
the decease of his father, St. George accompanied his 
mother into Palestine, where they came into possession 
of a large estate. Dioclesian the Tyrant, who knew not 
of his being a Christian, and admired his majestic and 
noble form, appointed him a commander in one of his 
legions, with the dignity of a seat in the council. In the 
20th year of his age -he lost his maternal parent, and 
wholly dedicated himself to his military duties, in which 
he became eminently distinguished; but during the 
height of his reputation the persecution of the Christians 
burst forth with increased violence and aggravated cruelty ; 
upon which St. George withdrew himself from the ser- 
vice of the Tyrant, whom he had the courage publicly to 
upbraid in the senate with his barbarities, and openly 
distributed his vast fortune for the support of those 
against whom the persecutors of Christianity, headed by 
the emperor, were exerting their utmost malice. Alike 
unmoved by promises of aggrandisement and unawed 
by threats, St. George continued firm in his opposition to 
tne tyrannies of the hardened emperor, for which, after 
having several times endured the torture, he was ignomi- 
niously drawn through the city of Lydda, and beheaded 
on the 23rd of April, 290. The surviving Christians 
buried his mutilated remains, the sepulchre containing 
which remained in tolerable preservation until the year 
1180 ; and we find that his head was solemnly translated 


to the great church built in honour of him in the eighth 
century by Pope Zachary, who attended the ceremony, 
accompanied by the whole of the clergy and most of the 


laity of Rome. From these facts sprang those fabulous 
statements of the combat of St. George with a dragon, to 
preserve the daughter of a king, who otherwise would 
have been devoured by a monster. 

It has been the practice from time immemorial for all 
nations to adopt some peculiar cry in their warlike 
attacks ; and such exclamations have naturally varied in 
this as in other countries, according to the fancy and ca- 
price of different sovereigns, or as the popular feelings 
and sentiments of the times prompted. Edward the 
Third, at the battle of Callice, in the year 1349, joined to 
England’s then supposed principal guardian, St. Edward 
the Confessor, the name of St. George, both of whom he 
earnestly invoked to aid his arms. Victory shone on the 
banners of the king ; and the next year the Order of the 
Garter was established, dedicated to St. George, whose 
name has ever been the word of attack of England, as 
the saint himself has, from that period, been considered 
as its guardian hero and protector. 

April 25.—St. Mark the Evangelist——St. Mark 
was first brought to the knowledge of the divine 
truth by the Apostle Peter, who calls him “ Marcus, 
his son,” as a testimony of his great affection. It 
was at Rome that he compiled, from the discourses of 
St. Peter, to whom he became a constant attendant, the 
Writings distinguished by the title of ‘The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark.’ Having finished this inestimable 
composition, St. Mark quitted Italy to preach the doc- 
ttnes of Christianity in Egypt, where he converted mul- 
titudes ; and after establishing a bishopric at Alexandria, 
extended his labours westward, successfully preaching in 
Marmorica, Pentapolis, Lydia, &c., until about the year 
61, when he returned to superintend his church at 
Alexandria. The Egyptians, jealous of the success of 
St. Mark, and exasperated by the mistaken but zealous 
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ardour of some of his converts, who, contrary to the 
mild tenets he had inculcated, attempted by violence to 
plant the Gospel and overthrow the heathen worship, 
broke into the church while the Evangelist was preach 
ing, and tying his feet together, dragged him through 
the streets and over the most rugged ways, until his flesh 
was torn from his body, and he expired in excruciating 
agony on the 25th of April, in the year of our Lord 68, 
which day has annually been celebrated as_his anniver- 
sary from its first institution in the year 1090. 


UTILITY OF THE EARTH-WORM. 
(From the * Penny Cyclopwdia,’] 

Tre worm-casts, which so much annoy the gardener by de- 
forming his smooth-shaven lawns, are of no small im- 
portance to the agriculturist ; and this despised creature is 
not only of great service in loosening the earth and renderin 
it permeable by air and water, but is also a most active all 
powerful agent in adding to the depth of the soil, and in 
covering comparatively barren tracts with a superficial 
layer of wholesome mould. In a paper ‘On the Formation 
of Mould,’ read before the Geological Society of London, 
by Charles Darwin, Esq., F.G.S., now one of the secretaries, 
the author commenced by remarking on two of the most 
striking characters by whieh the superficial layer of earth, 
or, as it is commonly called, vegetable mould, is distin- 
guished. These are, its nearly homogeneous nature, although 
overlying different kinds of subsoil, and the uniform fineness 
of its particles. The latter fact may be well observed in 
any gravelly country, where, although in a ploughed field, a 
large proportion of the soil consists of small stones, yet in old 
pasture-land not a single pebble will be found within some 
inches of the surface. The author’s attention was called to 
this subject by Mr. Wedgwood, of Maer Hall in Stafford- 
shire, who showed him several fields, some of which, a few 
years before, had been covered with lime, and others with 
burnt marl and cinders. These substances, in every case, 
are now buried to the depth of some inches beneath the 
turf. Three fields were examined with care: the first con- 
sisted of good pasture-land, which had been limed, without 
having been ploughed, about twelve years and a half before ; 
the turf was about half an inch thick ; and two inelies and 
a half beneath it was a layer or row of small aggregated 
lumps of the lime, forming, at an equal depth, a well-marked 
white line. The soil beneath this was of a gravelly nature, 
and differed very considerably from the mould nearer the 
surface. About three years since cinders were likewise 
spread on this field: these are now buried at the depth of 
one inch, forming a line of black spots parallel to and above 
the white layer of lime. Some other cinders, which had 
been scattered in another part of the same field, were 
either still lying on the surface or entangled in the roots of 
the grass. The second field examined was remarkable only 
from the cinders being now buried in a layer, nearly an 
inch thick, three inches beneath the surface. This layer 
was in parts so continuous, that the superficial mould was 
only attached to the subsoil of red clay by the longer roots 
of the grass. 

The history of the third field is more complete. Pre- 
viously to fifteen years since it was waste land; but at that 
time it was drained, harrowed, ploughed, and well covered 
with burnt marl and cinders. It has not since been dis- 
turbed, and now supports a tolerably good pasture. The 
section here was—turf half an inch, mould two inches and 
a half; a layer one and a half inch thick, composed of 
fragments of burnt marl (conspicuous from their bright red 
colour, and some of considerable size, namely, one inch by 
half an inch broad, and a quarter thick), of cinders, and a 
few quartz pebbles mingied with earth; lastly, about four 
inches and a half beneath the surface was the original 
black peaty soil. Thus beneath a layer (nearly four inches 
thick) of fine particles oi earth, mixed with some vegetable 
matter, those substances now occurred, which, fifteen years 
before, had been spread on the surface. Mr. Darwin stated 
that the appearance in all cascs was as if the fragments 
had, as the farmers believe, worked themselves down. It 
does not however appear at all possille that either the 
powdered lime or the fragments of burnt marl and the 
pebbles could sink through compact earth to some inches 
beneath the surface, and still remain in a continuous layer; 
nor is it probable that the decay of the grass, although 
adding to the surface some of the constituent parts ef the 
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mould, should separate in so short a time the fine from the 
coarse earth, and accumulate the former on those objects 
which so lately were strewed on the surface. Mr. Darwin 
also remarked that near towns, ‘in fields which did not 
appear to have been ploughed, he had often been surprised 
by finding pieces of pottery and bones some inches below 
the turf. n the mountains of Chile he had been per- 
plexed by noticing elevated marine shells, covered by earth, 
in situations where rain could not have washed it on 
them. 

The explanation of these circumstances, which occurred 
to Mr. Websweed, although it may at first appear trivial, 
the author does not doubt is the correct one, namely, that 
the whole is due to the digestive process by which the com- 
mon Earth-worm is supported. On carefully examining 
between the blades of grass in the fields above described, 
the author found that there was scarcely a space of two 
inches square without a little heap of the cylindrical cast- 
ings of worms. It is well known that worms swallow earthy 
matter, and that, having separated the serviceable portion, 
they eject at the mouth of their burrows the remainder in 
little intestine-shaped heaps. The worm is unable to swal- 
low coarse particles; and as it would naturally avoid pure 
lime, the fine earth lying beneath either the cinders and 
burnt marl, or the powdered lime, would, by a slow process, 
be removed and thrown up to the surface. This supposition 
is not imaginary, for in the field in which cinders had been 
spread out only half a year before, Mr. Darwin actually saw 
the castings of the worms heaped on the smaller fragments. 
Nor is the agency so trivial as it at first might be thought, 
the great number of Earth-worms (as every one must be 
aware who has evér dug in a grass-field) making up for the 
insignificant quantity of work which each performs. 

Qn the above hypothesis, the great advantage of old 
pasture land, which farmers are always particularly averse 
from breaking up, is explained ; for the worms must require 
a considerable length of time to prepare a thick stratum of 
mould, by thoroughly mingling the original constituent 
parts of the soil, as well as the manures added by man. In 
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half had been well digested. It 1s probable however that 
the process is continued, though at a slow rate, to a much 
greater depth; for as often as a worm is compelled by dry 
weather or any other cause to descend deep, it must bring 
to the surface, when it empties the contents of its body, a 
few particles of earth. The author concluded by remarking, 
that it is probable that every particle of earth in old pasture. 
land has passed through the intestines of worms, and hence 
that in some senses the term “animal mould” would be 
more appropriate than “vegetable mould.” The agricul- 
turist, in ploughing the ground, follows a method strictly 
natural; and he only imitates in a rude manner, without 
being able either to bury the pebbles or to sift the fine from 
the coarse soil, the work which nature is daily performing 
by the agency of the Earth-worm. 

Since this paper was read Mr. Darwin has received 
from Staffordshire the two following statements :—1. In 
the spring of 1835 a boggy field was so thickly covered with 
sand that the surface appeared of a red colour, but the sand 
is now overlaid by three-quarters of an inch of soil. 2. About 
eighty years ago a field was manured with marl, and it has 
been since ploughed, but it is not known at what exact 
— An imperfect layer of the marl now exists at a 

epth, very carefully measured from the surface, of twelve 
inches in some places and fourteen in others, the difference 
corresponding to the top and hollows of the ridges or butts, 
It is certain that the marl was buried before the field was 
ploughed, because the fragments are not scattered through 
the soil, but constitute a Tayer which is horizontal, and 
therefore not parallel to the undulations of the ploughed 
surface. No plough, moreover, could reach the mar! in its 
present position, as the furrows in this neighbourhood are 
never more than eight inches in depth. In the above paper 
it is shown that three inches and a half of mould had been 
accumulated in fifteen years; and in this case, within 
eighty years (that is, on the supposition, rendered probable 
from the agricultural state of this part of the country, that 
the field had never before been marled) the Earth-worms 
have covered the marl with a bed of earth averaging thir 
teen inches in thickness. 
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